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whole effect is quiet and refined and in decided contrast to -what 
one is led to believe is only possible for American furniture 
makers to produce. The prices are very reasonable for first- claes 
work, and in faet, in some cases, the goods would be better ap- 
preciated were fancy prices asked — some customers value an 
article by the amount demanded for it. 

It is therefore possible for a person of taste with but limited 
means to furnish his dwelling in a truly artistic style, and 
any one in doubt as to what is correct In taste need not lack 
information on such topics when such a journal as The 
Decorator and Furnisher is published. 



The draping of the chairs, taborette and divan is excessive 
and the amount of carved filigree work bestowed on the cabi- 
nets, screen, table, etc., is more curious than needful. Of courte 
the object aimed at is to create an extremely fashionable in- 
terior — a tableau or spectacle, as the environment of semi- 
public life, wherein the .home feeling is sacrificed to society 
decoration and social ambition. 

On the other hand the American parlor in the Occidental 
style, is essentially a domestic milieu. Of course such an in- 
terior is not a specimen of our own society decoration, which 
quite equals, and in many cases surpasses, the most stately in- 




HIGH CLASS EUROPEAN DECORATION. 

Boudoir in the Jatanese Style, shewing an admirable use of Textile Fabrics in the decoration of walls and ceiling. Vienna Jubilee Exposition. 



EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN DECORATION. 



N the illustration of a European boudoir in 
the Japanese style on page 168, and that 
of an American parlor on page 169, we 
have typical examples of the inherent 
differences in the -European and American 
methods of interior furnishing. Of course 
the Japanese boudoir is based upon a par- 
ticular Oriental style, but is, nevertheless, 
wholly European in treatment ; the table, ehaire, divan, etc., 
being articles of furniture all but unknown in The Land of Re- 
finement. There is an ultra dignified splendor, which speaks of 
caste, and of the ha'ite monde that shudders at democracy. 




teriora of Europe ; but we have selected this particular interior 
as exhibiting, to a noted degree, the principle of democratic 
freedom and simplicity. Here the home feeling is essentially 
preserved, and apart from any aesthetic purity of style, the 
principles of grace and economy are in the ascendant. The 
various pieces of furniture are intended for use, rather than 
beauty, and hence a minutely correct interpretation of any par- 
ticular style of decoration would be a mistake. The furnishing 
is one that adapts itself to the uses of the room, to the times 
we live in, and to the individuality of the owner or 
occupant. 

Many of our readers may desire to furnish just such a parlor 
as this, and for further information we will Bay that the three 
piece marquetry suite, consisting of divan, arm chair and side 
chair is made by 0. H. Medicus & Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., who 



US 



are now exhibiting this suite, in common 'with many similar 
examples of high art parlor furniture at the American Furni- 
ture Manufacturers' Exposition in the Industrial Building, New 
York City, which opened on the 15th of January. The table, 
cabinet, easel, taborette and pedestal are made by the 
Andrew Homan Co. of NewYork, who are also exhibiting these 
and many other similar designs at the same exposition. C. E. 
Cammings & Co., of Boston, contribute the beautiful music 
cabinet, and the brass and onyx piano lamp is one from the ex- 



trying to patience, and pin-pricking to the tastes and longings 
bat not half so harassing as debts. There is nothing decorative 
about unpaid bills; 

GLASS bricks have been introduced by an architect named 
Falconier, of Lyons, France. These bricks are hollow, 
being blown like bottles, and are given forms such as 
cubes, hexagons, etc., that permit of ready laying. A bitumin- 
ous cement, with a base of asphalt, is used with. them. These 




MIDDLE CLA8S AMERICAN DECORATION. 
A Parlor in the Occidental Style. A Domestic Milieu exhibiting democratic freedom and simplicity. 



tensive line made by Wallace & Sons, of Ansonia, Conn., and 
New York, both firms having a very large display of their par- 
ticular goods at the Exposition. 
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DECORATIVE NOTES. 

UYas few necessities as possible without payiDg for tbem, 
and never buy anything not absolutely necessary without 
the money in your hand to pay for it. Small means are 



bricks are neater than marble in markets, and are especially 
adapted for bath halls, hothouses, hospitals, refrigerating es- 
tablishments and buildings in which absence of windows would 
be an advantage. A hothouse of glass bricks is of about ordinary 
cost, saves fuel and resists hail. 



All the great medicinal springs in the Empire State are 
reached by the New York Central. 
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